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For the Rura} Repository, 


Wuen the toils of the day have been gone through, 
and the hours of honest industry spun out, it is 
pleasing to sit down by our own cheerful fire and 
contemplate the comforts resulting from our labours ; 
for in this altitude, it will not be denicd that the 
humble mechanic knows more of substantial hap- 
piness, than he who sways a sceptre over subject. 
millions. In the midst of this little group which 
forms our engraving, we behold one of that class 
of men who work to live, and not live to work: the 


little taper lights up bis mansion ; his daughter in | 


the bloom of beauty is busied in domestic arrange- 
ments, or rather for the moment is together with 
her mother, listening with astonishment to the good 
man’s solution of some problem too intricate for the 
mental capacities of his little son. 
\ Like all wise men he has been induced by prin- 
! ciple » as well as by inclination, to seck for a further 
and a better acquaintance with the design of his 


existence ; and hence he has been led to look upon 
the immortality of his children as a trust deposited 
to his keeping. By throwing hisoself with undivi- 
ded confidence upon her with whom he has formed 
a friendship co-equal with life, he has a bosom ever 
open to the reception of joy, or the departure of sor- 
row. With such a prize in the lottery of life, he 
feels that neither the cold averted eye of a summer 
friend, vor the frowns of adverse fortune can excite 
a murmur; he embraces her as the first benison of 
if 


in her peculiar situation, her assiduitics should be 


Heaven, the completion of human happiness. 


deemed in any respect culpable by him, he remem. 


bers that she is but a vessel of refined clay, and 
implores that when the record of our errors is en- 
rolled, hers may be waited away by that sigh which 
was breathed in the seclusion of Gethsemane, and 
that those tears which flowed for the calamities of 
others, may float every memorial of her weakness 
down the stream of oblivion. 
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OR DAYLIGHT, 


THE ARAPAHOE HALF=<BREED, 
A TALE GF TIE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 
WRITTEN FOR THE DOLLAR NEWSPAPER—PHILADA. 
LY JOIN 8. ROBB, ESQ. 


And for which the Premium of One Hundredand 
‘ifty Dollars wasa warded and paid. 


{Continued.]} 


Wirn this band of mountain men eame Murtel’s 


> son, by his first wife, who had grown up since boy- 


, some. 


hood at one of the posts. He, tov, was hand. 
‘To the dark eyes and lively manners of his 


French origin on the one side, he added the manly 


' beauty of his father’s English origin on the other, 


> and these united made him a rival of no mean pre- 


. iis own fame, 


> fear and dislike, 


' noticed her estrangement 


own 


tentions in the contest for fair amiles which fol- 


Adolph Murtel 
how to sound 


lowed the arrival of his party. 


was a cay g illant, too, who knew 
and among the beauties of the old 
frontier town were many who listened with a greedy 
ear when he was relating his mountain adventures. 
dare-devil air about 
effect to 


viewed him 


‘here was a dashing this 


braggart which gave his stories, and 


while the young men with 
the 


hero—a brave Indian killer, a charming, handsome 


mingled 


maidens regarded him as a 


inountaineer. 


the 


Among the latter, we regret to BUY, 
beloved of The half-breed 
himself, the 
his 
Adolph and he had been companions 


was Julia, Kaam. 


from and 
interest she manifested for Martel, the 
futher. 


in their youthful days, and 


son of 


Julia had also known 
He at- 
tributed their present sceming attachment to the 


this rival of his when they were children. 


latter fact, and believed it would wear off when 
the novelty of Adolph’s presence had passed away. 
But not so, it seemed rather to increase, and the 
dashing Adolph, for the gratification of his vanity, 
fanned the maiden’s feeling of partiality, although 
he knew at the same time he was kindling a fire of 


Kaam, 


his 


jealousy in the heart of her former lover. 


wounded in spirit, tarned from Jnlia to new 
found father, Harry Harmer, and they together 
The 
old trapper related to him many stories of the far 
off hills, and the details 


breadth escapes until his mind was filled with ex- 


wandered on the banks of Chouteuu’s lake. 


he listened to of hair. 


citing thought and his heart panted to be sharer in 


them. 
‘‘ But, father,” said Kaam, “ you have never 
told me yet anything of my mother, and I long to 


hear of her. Oh, how often my faney has labored 


When 


mind, 


I have 


to paint her mnage to my pe- 


rusing cither history or romance 
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~ - - “A 


4 described asa gentle, noble dame, I 
myself, this is like my mother.” 
Kaam had now broached a subject which Har- 
mer would fain avoid, and yet he considered it his — 
duty to tell the child of his adoption the real story 
The half-breed had no knowl- 
edge of the fact that he was the child of an Indian 
mother, and yet he sometimes thought it strange 


~ enn 


of his parentage. 


. that distinctions had been made between himself 
} and others; but the native pride of his superior 
nature never fora moment attributed it to any 
inferiority of station assigned to him by the world. 


sciousness that in anything pertaining to manhood 
It was the 


COPA REA 


he was their equal if not superior. 


He knew the distinctions 
the world made between races, and although socicty 
where he now stood was less observant of these 
divisions, yet even there it existed—besides in the 
eye of the law Kaum was illegitimate, and al. 
t! 
known, it would neither stain him or shame his 


the trapper shrunk from. 


ee 


fixed upon him by the law. Knowing this, and 


fearing that a knowledge of the fucts would rouse 


LAL LA AD 


THE 


Pe 


He walked among his comparions with a con- | 


dread of breaking down this proud fecling that | 


, from comparing the gay cheerfulness of the trapper 


, with the moody brow of the studious young half- 
wugh if the facts und circumstances were fully | 


t 


' comparison. 
mother’s memory, it would be difficult to unravel the ; 
mystery of his birth in every corner where malice } 
or slander could whisper that opprobrious epithet 


| permit his lips to touch hers in the presence of her 


the dark currents of his nature, aud perhaps plunge | 


5 


) 


' him in hopeless despondency or irretrieyable ruin, | 
} Harmer had avuided the subject ; but now Kaam 
would take no denial. 

} * Whar’s the use of wantin’ to know whut aint 
pleasant,” Harmer said to him, “ it aint goin’ to 
| help things—you ar yur and that ar sufficient. A } 
| long and heart tearin’ account of whxt's past aint | 


a pleasant dish, boy, so dont taste it.” 
*“ Ah, but you know, father,” said Kaam, “I 
| have your promise.” 


; ** Yes, but a promise to do what aint particklarly 
pleasant ought to be broken,” answered Harry, 
* but sence you will hey me begin this cussed ugly 


| and strode off vowing a deeper vengeance. 


t 


; cast out, and he looked upon this Adolph as not 


} yarn, I'll jest tell you the fust; and I reckon thar | 


you'll want me to stop—it is this, Kaum—lI aint 
; your father !” 
} ‘The announcement of this fact fell with aston. 
ishing effect upon Kaam’s car—he recled under it 
> as if stricken a blow, but instead of being content 


As the dread recital fell from his adopted father's 
lips, the iron of despair entered into his soul, all 
the gay dreams of chivalry in which he had revelled, 
the bright plans he had sketched for the future, 


and perished, and passed away as he listencd to 
' the story of his childhood. 
| like the tornado of the forest, uprooting every lofty 
Like 

some fuir ship struck by the tempest and reft of 
| every thing, he yielded his heart to the storm's 

billows of passion and wept long and bitterly ; nor 


aspiration that reared itself heavenward. 


« were they tears that relieved, but they were rather 
a flood which formed about lim a pool of bitterness, 
The 
tender-hearted trapper pitied hin to his heart's core, 


within which his spirit laved itself in anguish. 


and tried in vain to comfort him. 

“I told you, Kuom, it wur a sorrowful story,” 
said he, “ but you would hey it out, and jest sce 
how it makes parfeet chitlins of your feelins.” 





| to prize as equal to life itself, and without which 


to know no further, he insisted upon hearing all— | 
upon knowing who and what he was, and he plead | 
and besought the old trapper, until he obtained it. | 


_ which great minds live to control, scourge when 


} 


PAP RAP PALA ALAS Aa - a 


to me,” said Kaam, bitterly,—‘ that you slew the - 
destroyer of my mother—he deserved a thousand — 
deaths.” 

The fountains of his heart now dried up, and a 
moody melancholy seemed to settle upon him. He | 
shunned the society of those who were rejoicing.— 

taised in civilized society, and instructed-by edu- 
cation in its distinctions, he felt that he, the half- 
breed, son of a father who had been previously 
married, and whose wife and legal offspring still 


lived, held but a questionable place among those 
with whom he had mingled ; and fancying himself, 
as it were, in an amphitheatre, gazed upon by the | 
assembled world, who all were possessed of his 
story, he shrunk from the gaze of human eyes.— 
To add to his grief, Julia began to look coldly upon } 
him, while to Adolph she was all smiles. Julia 
could not refrain, during this season of festivity, 


breed, and Aldoph always gained a point by the 
He upbraided her for her coldness 
towards him, and she in turn mocked at his gloomy | 
brow and jealous air, ‘To tease him she became 
more familiar with Adolph, and went so far as to 


lover—this, of course, produced a quarrel, and she, 
laughing, turned from the devoted Kaam to the 
dashing young trapper. As the former was leaving 
their presence hisear caught an expression that 
turned his blood to fire :— 

« The half-blooded Indian,” said Adolph “has | 


grown jealous.” 


———eEe 


The light laugh of Julia, at this unfeeling re- 
mark, completed Kaam’s rage, and turning upon 
Adolph he felled him to the earth where he stood, 
Oh, ° 
how dark were the thoughts which now chased | 
each other through the brain of the orphan half. ; 
breed. Like the Ishmaelite of old, he felt himself 


ouly his rival in the love of her he had set his heart 
upon, but as the living barrier which stood between 
him and honorable station, a thing he had learned 


To be 
honorable, of pure birth, and respected parentage, 
was in his mind to be born heir to the right to rule, 
and to lack these requisites was to hold a place 
the common 


the latter was not worth possessing. 


among multitude, earth’s crowd, | 


; ; ; 
they rebel, and which they drive to toil like the 


eattle of the ficlds. ‘The turbulent mob of the city, 


; the rank and file of the army, or the toiling hus- 
} gilded as they were by aluudable ambition withered 


It swept over his heart | 


these bad feelins, you kin cum back. 


bandman of the fields were in his estimation alike | 


slaves, in a worse bondage than he who laburs be- | 


neath a visible lash. ‘The hidden gates of society, 
though but air—aye, but the breath of folly—shut 
out such as him from power as effectually as if 
they were of adamant. While bitterly ruminating 
on these things, and forming in his mind some 
scheme of revenge upon his rival and the faithless 
Julia, he encountered Harmer, who on learning 
all, soothed his teimpest-tossed mind into a com. 
parative calm. 

* Dont give way to this parfect rush of bad 
feelin’,” said Hurry, * Hil tell you what we'll do, 
Kaam, we'll go together to the mountains whar 
I'll larn you to trap, and when you've got rid of 


Julia, by 





RURAL REPOSITORY. 


haye saidto} ‘I thank you, father—for such you have been | 


} both to consume hii and those 









that time, will be consarned glad to see you, fur 
she'll git tired of hevin’ this juicy-headed young 
fellar friskin’ round her.” 

“ T will gladly accompany you,” answered Kaam, 
mournfully, * for I can no longer live here—every- 
thing here is turned to gall and bitterness. I am 
scorned as an outcast thing, whose love is a re- 





proach, and whose wounded feelings are a subject 
for mirth. Come let us to the wilderness, where I 
can hide me among its hills.” 

Filled with this inward grief, the young Arapa- 
hoe avoided society that he might brood over his 
bitter thoughts alone. The good old padre sought 
him out, and learning his sorrows, and his inten- 


tion to fly to the mountains for relief, he tried to 


| pour the oil of comfort upon his troubled spirit, 


while at the same time he labored to dissuade him 
from his purpose of following the trappers. 
“Seck peace within the quict bosom of the 
church, my son,” advised the good old priest. 
Now for the first time did he perceive that his 
pious lessons had been lost upon his pupil, for he 


, answered him— 


“ No !—no cowl for me, holy father, my spirit can 


} never be content within priestly robes—I am better 


fitted to make hearts sad than pour into their 
wounds the balm of consolation.” 

“‘ Fast and pray, my son,” said the priest, “ and 
it will humble that rebellious spirit,” 

“I would rather give it way, father,” answered 
he, I would rather fight now than pray, and such 


| feelings being unbecoming in a priest it is better 


that 1 do not become one—I would bring reproach 
upon the sanctuary. As for fasting, in the moun- 
tains I will do that perforce, and even when I may 
have plenty, there will be a sorrow here within my 
heart that will be sure to check the appetite.” 

**Ah, my poor boy,” cried the old priest in 
tones of pity, “ere love for this maiden took pos- 
session of your heart, you was gentle as a dove, 
but this passion once aroused, your whole nature 
is stirred like a volcano.” 

The good priest little thought that the fuel which 
had fed this volcano, was partly gathered from the 
They first 
tuned Kaam’s heart to the admiration of beauty, 
and it became natural that he should next seck an 


old romances in his own quict library. 


object for the exercise of the new and pleasurable 
feeling. His love for Julia became a wild, uncon- 
querable passion—a flame which death alone could 
extinguish, and which threatening in its raging 
his 


who crossed 


path. Looking upon Adolph as one of a white 
race, not only foe to his native people, but to him- 
self, individually, he swore to compass his rain.— 
The thought that Ais white father, whose blood ran 
in his own veins, had contemplated selling him 
into hopeless slavery, but strengthened his hate 
towards him as well as created a fecling of dislike 


, tu the whole system of civilization, under which 


such distinctions could exist, or such wrongs be 
perpetrated. ‘The Indian in his nature was fully 
awakened. Knecling to the old priest he received 
and then, with his adopted father, 


Harry Harmer, he turned his face towards the 


his blessing ; 


west, and sought relief for his troubled spirit amid 

the wild scenes of grandeur hid in the desert wastes 
which lay towards the Pacife. 
CHAPTER IIL. 

Amid the wild scenery of the great Missouri, 


and far away from the spot whicre his spirit had 
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been sohumbled, Kaam began to breathe freer 
and deeper—its savage grandeur seized upon the 
enthusiasm of his nature, and his heart began to 
shape out a congenial home in the indistinct be- 
yond. He talked but little, and then generally 
something in relation to the wild territory they were 
about to traverse. 


Having reached the mouth of | 
the Kansas they ascended that stream to the Fork, | 


where a temporary trading post had been estab. | 
lished ; and here some days were spent in prepara- , 


tion fora trapping tour. 
some few years previous established as commander 
of the post, resolved on this ocassion to accompany 
Kaam on a trip, teach his inexperience how and 
were to set his traps, and guard him from the 
perils which in that wild country beset the adven. 
turer. 
they together ascended * Smokyhill Fork,” to trap 
that stream and its tributaries. Every step of the 


? 


Harmer, although for | 


All tie necessary preparations being made, | 


way was full of deep interest to Kaam, and often | 
as they lay down upon the banks of the stream, | 


looking at its rippling waters, or stood upon the | 


edge of a prairie, bordered by the distant gigantic 


sunbeam, the heart of the young half-breed would 
expand with delight. Here were no trammels 
ol society to curb the free breathings of his soul 


here he soon discovered he was not free. If it was 


“ Now you stump me,” says he, “I gin in and 
and promise to stand the licker at the furst stoppin’ 
place.” 

‘And where is that?’ inquired Kaam with 
eagerness. 

Harmer burst into a laugh at the manner in 
which the question was put, and replied— 

*‘Tt’s at the Forks, whar six months a’ter this 
period we'll take the drink—long trust fur a treat, 
aint it Kaam ?” 

“IT though by the manner in which you spoke 
that we were nearing some post,” said the latter. 

‘I speculate its an Ingin one, then,” said Harry, 
“and it aint often they hev anythin’ stronger than 
water up this high.” 

While they were thus conversing, Harmer’s 


The ground was mach trampled by horses, and 


"tile tribes. 
, prised, would not permit him to stray from his side. 


abundent, they set their traps and hid themselves 


5 


' a cloud of hostile foes. 


mule, which had been left at the top of the hill, ' 


made a dash down the bank for the river. He 
was trembling and wild with fear. 
“‘Ingins ! by ali that’s savage!” exclaimed 


in his hand a young beaver. 


Harry, “ and our shootin’ irons, except this ar— 


pistol, are allat top of the bank. A bear! by 


; thunder !” he again shouted in the same breath, as 
hills, where the perfume of wild flowers filled the | 


air, and the rich foliage of the west fluttercd in the } 


a grizzly monster came loping down the hill.— 


; 


Instantly the affrighted mules kicked up their | 


heels and fled along the bank. 
** Mount that thar tree,” said Harry to Kaam, at 


| the same time starting himself for another. 
or force the movements of his body into the cold 


and formal propriety of conventional forms, yet even | 


necessary in the haunts of civilization to watch | 


the tongue that it did not offend, so was it neces- 
sary to guard it in the wild, that it did not invite 
the encuunter of a savage foe. ‘Thus when he 
would feel prompted to shout, that echo might an- 
swer back the glad note of his freedom, self-pre- 
servation counselled him to silence, and caution 
whispered to him dread of a lurking foe. 
true it is in life, that when we fly from one evil we 
often rush upon another. 

While they thus progressed, at times drinking 
in the delights of nature, and again enduring most 
trying hardships, an incident occured which tried 
the nerve of the young trapper. He was Icisurely 
leading his mule along the verge of a perpendicular 
bluff, when the animal ran against the projecting 


How 


branch of a dead tree and was precipitated into ' 


the stream. ‘lhe occurrence was so sudden that 


the beast dragged Kaam in with it. He no sooner 
rose to the surface than, with bridle in hand, he 
swam for a shelving part of the shore and led his 
mule out. Here he unstrapped his skins and had 
commenced spreading them out to dry when he 
deseried Harmer descending the bank to his assist- 
anee. ‘Lhe old trapper, after asccrtaining that he 
was uninjured, indulged in a hearty laugh at his 
pupil. 

 |'ll swar, Kaam,” said he, “ I thort you wur 
tryin’ to give me the slip so you might commence 
trappin’ on your own hook. When you try that ar 
feat agin, boy, jest dont larn it to that mule, for 
he’s tricky enough already, cuss him.” 

For the first time since his departure from St. 
Louis, Kaam indulged in a laugh, and the old 
trapper hailed with gladness the passing 
the cloud which had hung upon his brow. 

“1 will first beaver I trap, 
father’ —he still called him hy that tend r name— 


wager you the 


)“* that you and the old black mule cannot perform 


bthe feat halfas ¢ racefully.” 


away of 


The bear came down tu where they were, and 
sitting down on his haunches looked up at them 
and whined as if in pain. 

** Ilow cussed sorry he is,” shouted Harry, “ be- 
cause one of us didn’t stay down and be chawed 
up easy.” 

After waiting for half an hour in hopes the bear 
would depart, Harmer grew impatient, and drawing 
his pistol he fired, hitting him on one of his fore 
paws. Instead of driving him away the wound 
made him furious, and seizing their furs he tore 


) 


—~ 


‘ body from the direction of their traps, and bearing 


43 
( 


signs as if a large party had recently encamped there- 


mocassin tracks were marked decp, as if made 
in astruggle. Farther on they discovered signs 
of blood, and both became satisfied that a recent 
encounter had occurred there between some hos- 
‘They moved now with increased cau- 
tion, and Harmer, to prevent Kuam froin being sur- 


; 
, 
> 
) 
‘ 
; 


a 


Having reached a spot where signs of beaver were 


— 


ut soine distance in a grove overlooking the river. 
It was not safe to even be near their traps, for the 
cry of a captured beaver might call from the covert 


~—~ 


In the course of an hour 
they fancied they heard the signal of a capture, 
they both stealthily approached the river bank and 
discovered an emaciated Indian, dragging his lame} 
| 

Harmer’s first im- | 

pulse was to fire, but his cooler judgment made him | 
pause. 

** He looks as ef he wanted suthin’ to eat dreadful} 
bad,” said Harry, “ and ef that’s the case "twould 
be mean to kill him fur takin’ a meal” 

‘Tt would be inhuman,” answered Kaam. 

“ Yes, but thar aint much humin’ about them | 
red fellars,” replied the trapper. ‘ We will see,” | 
he added, “ whar he stows the animal, and ef he 
wants it to cat he kin havit, but the hide ar our 


property. It wouldn't be safe, anyhow, to take a 


' shot at him, fur mabbe thar is more of his mother's + 


' children in the spot whar he cum from.” 


They cautiously approached the thicket where { 
he entered, and observed him voraciously devouring 
the animal. ‘They emerged into sight, and drop. 
ping his plunder, with all the stoical indifference 


i of his race, he folded his arms and awaited death, 


and scattered them in every direction, then taking | 
post under the tree in which Harmer had taken | 


refuge, he commenced deliberately to lick his paw 
as if he had made up his mind to have satisfaction 
for the injury. 


[larry addressed him in Arapahoe, and his coun- 
tenance lit up with a beam of pleasure. 


They | 


approached, and Carry inquired of him why he 


’ was there alone in such a sick and destitute con- 


“ He has concluded to stay and make our ac. 


quaintanee,” said Harry,“ and I aint got anuther 
speck of powder here. What's to be done ?” 

* Draw his attention to yourself,” said Kaam, 
* while I slide down and ascend the the bank for 
our rifles.” 

Harmer did so by breaking off branches and 
throwing them at him, bat before Kaam reached 
the bank above the stream, the animal discovered 
him and started furiously in chase. As Kaam 
seized up Harmer’s rifle the bear, mouth open, 
his throat. ‘The effect of the shot made him turn 
a complete somerset, and before he recovered him- 
self, Llarmer, who had descended and followed in 
pursuit, plunged his knife rapidly into his, body, 
and the grizzly monster rolled over in a death agony. 
A shot in a vital part, by the remaining rifle, 
finished his struggles. One paw of this powerful 
brate had grasped the branch of a fallen cotton 
wood, and in his struggles he forced his claw into 
the solid tunber almost to where the horny portion 
joins with the flesh. Removing his hide and claws 
as trophies they hunted up their frightened mules 
and pursucd their march, 

A few days afler this occurrence, while moving 


up one of the south tributaries they discovered 


dition. He informed him that a party of his tribe 
had came down to the Pawnee hunting grounds to 
chastise them for their many depredations, and in 
the encounter he had been badly wounded ; es. 
caping, however, he had guined the borders of tliat 
down exhausted. For 
days he had here existed upon roots alone, and 


stream, and there sunk 
observing thein set their traps he thought if he 
could only obtain some animal food it would suffi- 


ciently strengthen him to proceed, he therefore run 


| the risk of being caught and robbed their trap.— 


} When found he was nearly starved. 


Kaam and 


Harry examined his wound and found him badly 
raised the brow of thehill, and he fired direetly down 


hurt with a poisoned arrow—he informed them of 
an antidote, and how to prepare and apply it, and 
taking him under their care they set about restor- 
ing him to health. ‘The Indian had made «appli. 
cations himself, to his wounds, but being unable, 
from lack of strength, to prepare it, his efforts only 
checked, not cured the poison. ‘The stream they 


were on proved excellent hunting ground, and 


while they progressed in their philanthropic efforts, 
The 


Indian in every way manifested his gratitude, and 


the Good Spirit prospere d their other labors. 


gave them to understand lus life was at their ser- 4) 
5 > 
vice. ; 
few days after their encountering the wounded \ 
Arapahoe they were all seated beneath the ehade } 


' 


of the long-leaved willows, sinoking the culu net, \ 
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3 when the Indian bent his ear to listen ; nothing, | 
\ however, could be heard, save the rippling of the / 


SS Se 


stream, and the low whirring sound of the Kis-ka- 


dee. 


They were conversing of the distant tribe, 


and Harry was cautiously inquiring about the sen- | 
The 


Arapahoe remembered the circumstance well.— ; 


sation created when himself and Murtel fled. 


One of the equaws, lie said, named Yana—be had 
scarcely pronounced the name when his car again 
caught some sound which imposed silence und 
attention, 
muscle moved, but like some bronzed statue, he 
listened for a solution of the strange noise which 


Inclining his ear to the earth, not a 


had aroused him. 


striking picture—on hearing the name of his mother | 
of the hut. 


spoken by one of her own tribe, the strange music 
awoke eyery faculty in his quick nature, and he 
leaned forward as if he would catch the words 


that followed, and, though of an unknown tongue, | 


drink m their meaning. 
tableau—seeing the Indian’s attention absorbed by 
some strange sound he suspected danger—the 
Pawnees returned, perbaps—his rifle, therefore, 
was firmly clutched, with his finger on the trigger. 
Instantly, as like a cloud, a hundred dusky forms 


burst from the brush and underwood, encireling | 


the little party. All sprung to their feet, but they 
were quickly seized—as suddenly, thongh, were 
they released at the command of the wonnded 
wusrior, who proved to be a distinguished chief of 
the sume tribe whose braves now surrounded them. 
He related to his warriors how he was weurnded, 
his cncounter with the trappers, and their kindness 
The 


forth manifestations of friendship from the whole 


and humanity towards him. relation drew 


assemblage. ‘The chief invited them to journey 


along with the tribe to their own bunting giounds, 
where he assured them they should tap game un- 
molested either by his own or any other tribe, and 
he added to his invitation a glowing description of 
the nearer the 


the abundance of furs in streains 


mountains. Of this latter fact [larry was well 
uware, and the promise of protection given, he 
readily assented ; the whole paity soon were, there. 
fore, on their march further westward. Kaam 
would now fain have inquired of the chief why he 
used his motizer’s name, and what he knew of her 
jute, but no favorable opportunity offering on the 
march he was foreed to smother the anxious fecling 
in his breast. On their march, they revelled in 
plenty, for game was abundant. Nearly a week 
elapsed before they reached the principal village on 
the Kiowa, and here the whole tribe assembled to 
grect them. ‘The safe arrival of the chief was 
made the oceasion for a great feast, and rejoicing 
became general—the chiet’s lodge was a scene of 
the wildest and most extravagaut joy. One noble 
looking squaw sut wpart, in silence, within the 
chief’s lodge. From the moment her eyes beheld 
Kaam, they became riveted upon him, and a 
strange interest in her sprung up in the bosom of 
the half-breed. An opportunity offering, be pressed 
Harmer into his service as interpreter, and plied 
his inquiries with the chief to learn something of 
that 


the women who accompanied the whit 


bis mother. ‘lhe chief informed him one of 
trappers 
on the oceasion of their fight survived the eruacl 
attempt to destroy her. 

“ And her nae?” eagerly inquired Kaam. 
“Ts Yana !” suid the chief. 


* Oh, tell me,” he cried, bis tumultuous feelings 
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| on learning the meaning of it. 


Kaam at this moment formeda ‘ 


Harmer completed the | 


— « o o P - - 


rocking his form with a tremor of painful excite- 
ment, “ does she yet live ?” 

The chief pointed to the silent squaaw we men- 
tioned above, who had now, as if with some in- 
ward impulse, approached them, and merely ex- 
cluimed—* Yana !” 

* Mother, lam Kaam, thy son!” he shouted 
und instantly they were locked in each other's 
arms. 

Astonishment first pervaded the lodge on be- 
holding them embrace, and this yielded to pleasure 
Harry related to 
the wondering group the particulars of their flight, 
Murtel’s cruelty and death. Yana in turn related 
the circumstances attending the murderer and firing 
She stated that, suspicions of Murtel’s 
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intention to desert her, she was unable to sleep ; 


soundly, yet she did not think for a moment he 
had any intention of inflicting upon her a bodily 
injury. When the trappers departed from the hut 


she was wrapped in sleep, but the returning foot- , 


steps dissipated her drowsiness. 
dimness of light shed by the departing moon, she 
discovered it was her husband, who lifting the 


felt desirous of profiting by it; he accordingly 
chose an opportunity to urge on Kaam the chance 
that presented itself for their establishing at the 
village a very profitable post. Kaam approved of 
the project for his ambition was aroused—he wished 
to rise to a commanding position, and he knew a 
trading station placed there, under the control of 
his adopted father and himself, would be a strong 
auxiliary in aiding his advancement. ‘The subject 
was broached in an assembly of the chiefs, and 
met their sanction, with this provisu, however, 
that no more white men came with the proposed 
innovation into the heart of their village. Had 
Harmer been allowed to frame the law for the 
government of the post, he would have inserted 
the very same provision—it hit his views exactly, 
and gave him and Kaam a monopoly of the trade. 
‘The mountain tribes are always jealous of a white 


/ man’s departure from among them, when he has 


? 


Through the | 


child from beside her first, then drew his knife.— 


Judging it was her he intended to slay, she raised 
herself in a half sitting posture, and as he struck 


the blow, she fell back with a moan of anguish at | 
thought of bis murderous purpose; Murtel suppo- 


siug it to be the sigh of dissolution did not strike 
her again, but plunged his knife in the heart of the 
ry 

The 
scream of agony, uttered by the wounded Dove, 


sluinbering Kouna, fired the hut and _ fied. 

Yana, who was but 

slightly injured, dragged her sister’s dead body 
4 


quickened his footsteps. 


irom the flaming hut, and swooning beside it, lay | 


long unconscious of the terrible scene ; at length 


‘ she awoke, amid the gloom and darkness, to a full 


consciousness of the savage muider which had 
there been perpetrated by civilized hands, Cover- 


ing the remains of her dead sister, she joined the 
tribe, related the dreadful story, and cre her words 
had ceased, a hundred braves had taken the path 
in pursuit ; but, as the sequel shows, they never 
avertook the fugitives—one had already paid the 
penalty of his erune by death, and the other was 
wancering alone, and in distress, amid the vast 
plains beyond their hunting grounds. 

Kaam was now rececived to the bosom of the 
tribe, where he soon became a decided favorite.— 
His lodge was raised in the uiidst of the village, and 
his mother, Yara, took her place, with feclings of 


gladness, in the habitation of her long lost son.— 


She was the daughter of a distinguished braye, | 


and sister of one of the present ruling chiefs of the 
Arapahoes, Kuain therefore, took rank at once 
umong the braves. Under his mother’s care, aided 


by his own refined taste, his lodge im its interior 


soon wore theair of civilization. ‘he home, which 


his wind had painted to his waking thoughts and 


hopes was at length reached, and filled with the | 


happiness of the present, he alusust forgot the past, 
nor thought of the future With these rude chil- 
dren of the American desert, he wandered in’ un- 
restrained freedom, chasing the wild game wherever 
he listed ; or, lying on the mat within his iodge, 
he whiled away the lours that were not devoted 
to the chase, in learning from the lips of his new 
found mother, the language of his tribe. 

Harmer fully appreciated the advantages oi 


their friendly position with the Indians, and he 
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once been received with friendship, and Harmer 
knowing this, counselled Kaam to go upon the 
expedition to the Kansas trading post himself; to 
this he assented, and preparations were forthwith 
made for his departure. Harry, besides furnishing 
him with a list of the goods he should bring with 
him, gave the young half-breed many and useful 
cautions in regard to bis movements over the plains. 
He advised him to follow the stream, after reaching 
the Fork, but at a distance sufficient to avoid a 
surprise, aud by all means to shun encounter when 
he could escape by flight, moreover, to let no In- 
dians approach him on his route. 

When Yana heard of his intended departure, 
she elung around Kaam’s neck with dread of their 
From his infancy until manhood had 
dawned upon him, they had been severed, and now, 


sepuration. 


when happiness appeared to be dawning upon them 
both, when * Daylight” had again dissipated the 
gloom which surrounded her, to lose bim almost 
rent her heart in twain. 

* Why will you go upon this dangerous journey, 
my Kaam,” she said ; “* if you perish, Yuna will 
sing her death song and die, for she will be robbed 
Go not into 
the hostile bunting grounds of the treacherous 


of the light whieh cheered her heart. 


Pawnee, for, like a black wolf, he will follow your 
foutsteps, and slay you while you sleep; or, hunger 
and hardship will make you their prey. Stay with 
your mother, Yuna, here, in the Arapahoe country, 
where the light of your eye will always be near to 
gladden her heart.” 

He listened to her pleading, and almost yielded 
up lis design, but the buuble distinction is a fas- 
cinating wile to lead the youthful heart—he resol ved 
to go, 

* I will go but this trip, mother, to the far trading 
post of the white man,” said Kaam, “ and having 
obtained a supply of goods, and learned him the 
way to our village, [ will depart no more from 
where you dwell.” 

She yielded a reluctant consent, and providing 
himself with the necessary arms, he took with him 
a noble and fleet horse, besides his pack mule, and 
iurning his steps eastward, struck into the trail 

ding to the Kansas. It was early spring when 
he started, and the winds swept coldly over the 
vest plains bat he heeded not their fury ; the mind 
of the young adventurer was wandering to the 


lodge where his mother wept in silence over his ab- 


sence, and he would often, prompted by the love ¢ 


within him, turn lus eye backward in the direction 
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from whence he came. He consoled himself with 
the assurance that Harmer would be kind to her, 
and he knew that the successful prosecution of his 


: 
} 


visit would not only enrich him, but elevate his | 


position among the braves. 
[Concluded in our next. | 
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LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY. 
No. 1. 

Lavinta.—It may seem strange to you, that an 
humble individual like myself should draw aside as 
it were the curtain of an acquaintance, and assume 
the character of a correspondent, without offering 
some apology for the intrusion. ‘To this altar of 
custom I have no such offering to bring, and had I 
the remotest idea that you would deem me pre- 
sumptuous in thus refusing to conform to a long 
established rule, I should not select you from a cir- 
cle of intelligent acquaintances, for the purpose of 
addressing to you this first of a series of letters, 
which | trust will prove not only worthy of your own 
perusal, but profitable to others. Some who would 
substitute friendship for nature, and a system of 


fact of an illiterate animal remonstrating with the > 
Prophet under a sense of his tyranny and cruelty, | 


when on his way to Midian to curse the Lord’s 
people? I however have no pretensions to rhetor- 


’ ick and fine flourishes: these letters are not to be 


understood as an effort of genius, or as finished 


, compositions—not to be considered as the offspring 
of scholastic study, but the casual productions of » 


affectation for the specious name of delicacy, may | 


require us to lead a life of perpetual restraint in our 
intercourse with those to whom we are only united 


by that intimate correspondence of thought, which | 


is a fruition, as delightful as it is interesting. 


Itis | 


an execrable idea; and that soul must be dead to ' 


the best sentiments of humanity, that can inculcate 


it. What is it that constitutes the felicity of our | 
condition ? Is it not the mutual participation of | 


every feeling, the magic union of kindred souls, and 


a reciprocal exchange of sentiment, without which | 


friendship is but a name—a phantom of the imag- 
ination ? 

Among all the fountains opened to cheer us 
through the desert of human life, there is none so 
sweet as that of being permitted to communicate 
our pleasures, and unbosom our sorrows toone whose 
circumstances and intellectual pursuits correspond 
with our own, and which are not only necessary to 


one whose highest ambition is to resemble the min- 


within us from the divine source wherein our exis- 
tence stands, and breaks through the narrow limite 
of self into sentiments and feelings which none but 


’ its divine Author has a right to call in question. 


ute object in a landscape, which is but dimly dis- | 


cernible at the distance, yet capable of contributing 
to the harmony and effect of one beautiful whole. 


i 


If the nine talents have been withheld, you know | 
Lavinia that we are still required to make use of the | 


one in the advocacy of those truths which alone 


can make life valuable, and immortality attainable : | 


and holding as I do, that one talent inviolate, I am 


virtue of her ornaments, but intend to improve it in 


Our thoughts are our own whether sailing upon the 
fleecy cloud or wandering through eternity ; none 
have a right to quarrel with the colorings of the 
mind’s page, so long as they are the offspring of 
nature’s pencil, and consecrated to their legitimate 
uses. 

In writing to you Lavinia I am well aware that 
I am addressing one from whose soul bright and 
angelic thoughts do instinctively flow ; upon whom 
Heaven has lavished his gifts, and whose ears are 
ever open to the songs of universal nature. You 
can hear the voice of admonition in the solitude of 


_ the forest ; the hand writing of Omnipotence you 
not going to sully the divine original by robbing — 


these letters by presenting to your view a species of 


philosophy, which is practicable in every station of 
society, and which conduces more to our happiness 


tering pageantry of power. 


ment, I wish you to bear in mind that I do not 


see upon the immovable rocks, and behold an ex- 
pression in the very silence of creation to confute 
our false reasonings, and reprove our ¢rrors. Sus. 
tained by such reflections, I can cheerfully at the 


, Close of the day resume my accustomed seat, and 
than all the possessions of the wealthy, or the glit- 


transfer my thoughts and feelings to the paper, with 


/ a sweet assurance, that in the vicissitades of our 
Should you at any time differ with me in senti- , 


conceive any argument of mine as necessary in the | 


formation of your opinion, but that | am merely | 


elucidating my own views, and drawing my own 
deductions. 


The topies upon which I treat must | 


to yourself be a matter of the heart; to its feelings | 
you must appeal, and so long as you faithfully obey | 


its impulses, the door of conciliation will be open, 
and instead of caviling with a bright sky because 
of an occasional cloud, and rejecting a treasure of 


after life, we shall retain pleasant memories of our 
first interchange of sentiment, and not only feel from 
this time as linked together by ties which bear upon 
our immortal destiny, but as called upon to invest 
every thought with a dignity, that is to expand and 
blossom hereafter, and which shall give to every 
impulse of friendship, an earnest truth. Aniniated 
by such anticipations, I shall endeavor to trace the 


record of the scenes I have passed through, and to 


refined gold because of an accompunying particle 
of dross, you will more justly appreciate the glory } 
of the one and place a more intrinsic value upon | 


the purity of the other. 
and as we pass through this universe of light and 


uscript on which the essence of all goodness is 


Although we bow not at | 
the same altar, we can join in efforts to do good, 


recall the golden sentences I have heard while lis- 
tening to the instructions of experience. ‘The past 
is gone like the spirit of a dream, but multitudes of 
its sweet creations, tangible, and seen as in early 
years, are embodied in the light of immortality, 
forever to be viewed in their changeless beauty. 
As Iam you know so enthusiastically fond of 


_ the evening hour—because it ever appeals with a 
life, I trust we shall realize it as one gigantic man- | 


engraven, and without a knowledge of whose mar- | 


make the chain durable, but tend greatly to increase | 


its brightness. 
life’s most desolate path ; a star in the gloomicst of 
sorrow’s nights; and if in my rude attempts I can 
strew a blossom upon your chequered way, and an- 
imate your joy, I shall exult in the rich conscious- 
ness that the goodness of the design has not been 
lost in the defects of the performance. 


To myself it has proved a flower in | 


Sometimes | 


perhaps my communications will assume an air of 


inflexible gravity, but as often I shall lead you 
through the parterre of gaiety, and amble upon the 
velvet lawns of polite literature ; trusting that the 
roses we cull together will leave no thorn behind 
them, but bloom around us as we walk through the 
dense vistas of affliction, and count with trembling 
hope the days and months, with their revelations 
of sorrow and of joy. 

Were I approaching you in the capacity of a 
teacher I should feel myself inadequate to the task ; 
but while | am very far from presuming to instruct 


} 
} 
\ 
d one who has tasted the sweets of literature, and 
Jone many latent faculties into activn, yet you 


cannot deny that there are occasions, when the un- 
) lettered may become authors without incurring cen- 


~~ 





vellous lore, we cannot pass through the portal of ; 


that temple, where alone we can comprehend some | 


of the best and brightest pages of that volume, 
which has flung the bow of the covenant over dy- 
ing millions, and shed a balsam upon the agonizing 
hearts of erring multitudes. 


resistless force toa heart yearning after purer, 
scenes—TI shall sclect the quiet which that season 
«affords, as best adapted to enter into communion 
with you; and if at times the spirit of melancholy 
throws its salutary influence over me, and occa- 
sionally interferes with my brighter hours, or causes 


me to forget the illusions of the world—and scorn 


During our transient sojourn upon the stage of | 


human life, we have known by painful experience 
that we are liable to error, and that we “ cannot 


subsist in society” but by reciprocal conceptions ; ' 
y | ] ; 


, hence the necessity of making allowances for each 


others opinions, and throwing the mantle of obliv- 
ion over our foibles. 


But how often are we called to } 


lament over those who receive their ideas of things 


from circumstances of an intrinsic character, with- 
out attending sufficiently to those internal impres- 
sions which constitute the sterling ore! Abandon- 


/ ing the wide field of investigation, they entrench 


)sure, and if the ignorant cannot sometimes give 
A 
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themselves around with their own peculiar creeds, 
and in their assumed importance wield the thunder 
of condemnation, and give direction to the lurid 
lightning of Omnipotence. 

If any one answering this description should essay 
to peruse these letters, I would have them remem- 
ber that truth is the informing principles of God: 
no arguinents of man can reason it into us, no ef.- 


, its mockeries ; remember, that it is by facing the 


strong elements of our nature, and grappling with 
the sinking wrecks of an adverse sea, that we are 
enabled to enjoy the tranquillity of the haven, and 
so to “ collect the scattered disadvantages of life, 
as to reduce them into trifles by dividing their 
forces.” I am not going to wage an ungallant 
warfare against those who would reduce your sex 
into mere household articles, and who seem to look 
upon the mind of woman as they do upon virtue— 


, a suitable appendage to the cloister, but I shall en- 


deavor to show that she is in point of genius, infi- 
nitely more deserving of veneration, than those 
who would triumph over her as the weaker vessel, 
and is worthy of the highest reverence—as her 
thoughts sweep eagle-like through the Heaven of 
mind and her sympathies crave to risk the sunlight 


, and the shades of destiny. 


wow’ wae oes - ever wot ewe 


Where ever I see customs or opinions acting as 
a barrier to intellectual progress, I shall urge their ¢ 
extinction, and endeavor, to awaken thoughts most ‘ 


vital tu the interests of society. As nature is ever 
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) sounding forth ls vn boundless harmonies, and calling | 


us to her temples—you will at one time find me 
leading you from the lofty heights of speculation, 
to that central point in creation, around which, a 
countless throng of unmeasured systems roll ; and 
at another stooping to kiss the pearly brow of the 
destitute orphan, as the rude blasts of winter sport 
with his tattered apparrel. Unlocking the affluent 
stores of the past, we may occasionolly luxuriate 
amid those vencrable ruins, where once shone the 
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then veneuead to Middle Florida, where he was 
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_ employed for some time as superintendent of the 
' railroad. 


bright star of intellectual glory, and which are still 


flashing back the light of imperishable genius as 
the ceaseless tide of human decay beats at their 
massive gates. 


In January, 1842, he emigrated to Texas, and 
went out with General Johnson, on the frontier. 
He there joined an expediton against the Indians 
who had murdered a family near Clark Owen’s 
camp, and carried off two children. ‘The Indians 


were pursued, and a skirmish took place on San | 


Antonio river, in which they were defcated, and 
the two children retaken. In the spring of the 


, Same year, on Gen. Sam. Houston issuing his war 


‘ 


Dropping a tear upon them as they } 


seem to sit in voiceless woe amid the melancholy | 


wreck of their former grandeur, we may next ramble 
like two old Mortalitys through a solitary place 
of graves; and after tracing the dim memorials 
upon the tomb of sleeping empires, which in vain 
endeavored to resist the waters of the Lethean sea— 
we can wing our flight upon immortal pinions, be- 
yond those glimmering worlds that gem the blue 
immensity of space, to the tribunal of that being, 


who alone can tranquilize the spirit when the last | 
knell of time strikes on the startled ear, and echoes | 


o’er the boundless expanse of a dissolving world. 


And now Lavinia, if I can win your approving » 


smile my task is half accomplished, and each suc- 


ceeding letter will, I trust bring some useful lesson, | 


drawn perchance from the bright examples of those 
whose lives were one continued warfare with temp- 
tation, and whose triumph consisted in overcoming 
the evils of the world, without foregoing its biame- 
less joys. 
beneath the blooming cliffs of Parnassus; or hur- 


mountain steep, and grasping at its unfading lau- 
rels. 
sions of the muse, and springing as the true, and 


} 
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proclamation, he joined Capt. Billingsly’s company 
of Rangers, at Bastrop, and fought under Col. 
Caldwell, with Hays and Cameron at the battle of 
Salado, with two hundred and ten men, who re- 
pulsed Gen. Woll, with thirteen hundred, at the 
time the Mexicans had re-taken San Antonio, and 
captured the judges and lawyers, the court being 
then in session. It was at this time that Capt. 
Dorson’s company from La Grange had come up 
in the rear, and had been cut to pieces. _Billingsly 
was also in the rear with the Mexicans between 
him and Col. Caldwell’s command, when it became 
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M. Bocusa, the harpist, is a wag. 
cert on Thursday night, at the temple, Mons B. 
appeared before the audience for the second time 
during the evening's performance, for the purpose 
of playing any air the audience might select, with 
impromptu embellishments and variations. M. 
Bochsa is master of his instrument, and the harp 
in his hands is susceptible of almost anything in 


} reason—but it might seem a question of taste, 


necessary to send a messenger to camp to inform 


Col. Caldwell of this fact. It was a hazardous 
undertaking, and attended with the greatest dif- 
ficulties. —As nv one could be found to go, the gal- 
lant Walker volunteered, and sct out in the dark- 
ness of the night and reached the camp in safety. 


He was then ordered to return and conduct. the 


| ed that morning, which he did and was also suc- 


Start not! if you find yourself reclining | 


cessful. After the retreat of Gen. Woll, he joined 


| Hays’ company and remained with him until the 
ried on by the clamors of Ambition climbing its | 


Familiar as you are with the beautiful effu- | 


the gentle do, from your warm and gushing heart, | 


you may soon perchance find your brow wreathed 


' by Gen 


with the flowers of song, and transplanted to those 


solitary homes of the Covenanters, where the im- 


memorial music which rung in the wild ages of | 


enchantment is still heard. 
‘deepest deep of souls’ 


highest height of poesy fail to please, I can bring 


and flowers from the 
you into intimate acquaintance with the sterner 


unawed by the stake, and heedless of a felon’s 
living death, erected with a self sacrificing spirit 
the superstructure of that religion, which is now 
towering in its immortal sublimity over all human 
dogmas, and reflecting its spiritualizing influences 


If gems from the } 


Summerville expedition was organized against the 


‘command in before day, as an attack was expect- | 


Mexicans, at which time they took the towns of } 


After Gen. Summerville’s 
return, he joined the celebrated expedition of Gen- 
erals Fisher and Greene, and was taken prisoner 
- Ampudia at the battle of Mier.—Walker 
afterwards made his escape from prison at ‘Taca- 
bayu, Santa Anna’s residence, and after suffering 


Loredo and Garrera. 


unheard-of hardships, arrtved safe at ‘Tampico. 
He then took passage for New Orleans, where he 
remained a month, when he again returned to Texas 


) et . 

, and joined Hays’ command, with whom he served ' 
} on ‘. . 

; until Gen. Taylor’s army moved to the Rio Grande. 
realities of life ; where the champions of humanity, } 


Walker then went down to see Gen. ‘Taylor, for the 


purpose of offering the services of the company of | 


the lamented Gillespie, (to which he was attached 


} aS a private,) to serve in case arupture should take 


) 


upon the heart of gentle — as well as upon } 


N. Y. 18 17. 


Claverack, Frank Weston. 
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SAMUEL H. WALKER. 

Samurn H. Warker, late 
States Mounted Rifles, was born in 1817, in Prince 
George county, Maryland. 
nineteen, he enlisted in the Washington city vol- 





unteers for the Creek war, and after his terin of | 


service expired, he 
campaign of the war against the In. 
dians. Walker was afterwards employed for some 


the town of Iola, on the Apalachicola riger. 


' Capt. Walker, requested him to apply to Ge 


; which Gen. Taylor declined. 


place with the Mexicans, then daily expected, but 
About thirty of the 


old Rangers had followed the army from Corpus } 
| Christi, expecting to see a fight, and meeting with 


n. Tay. 
lor for permission to organize acompany. Walker 
frequently requested the General to let him do so, 


! but he deeming it unnecessary at the time, refused. 


Captain of United ' 


In 1836, at the age of 


. s ? 
went to Florida, and served 


time in the scouting service with the citizens at | 


He | 


| After the murder of Capt. Cross, however, and the 


death of Lieut. Porter, Gen. Taylor gave his consent 
and Walker raised his brave band of Texas Rangers. 
His gallant and daring feats at the battles of Palo 
Alto and Resaca de la Palma are too well known to 
our readers to detail in this imperfect sketch. 

He was killed in an engagement with the enemy 
at Huamantla, 


his force consisting of 250 men and 


that of the Mexicans numbering 1600. The result 
of the engagement was the total expulsion of the 


enemy from the town. 


whether martial hymns are exactly the things, to 
display the beauties of the harp. However, we 
are a ‘‘ democratic” people, and Mons. B. albeit he 
is a wag, understands the principle ! 

“ You will plees send me ze tune vot I sal play” 
—proposed Monsicur to his audience, as he came 
upon the platform. 

Half a dozen strips of paper immediately found 
their way to the stand, and Monsieur B. read them 
aloud “ O Dolce Concento”—** Yankee Doodil”— 
(I know him vera vell. I play him, one, two, tree 
—several times!) “ Groves O' Blarney”—* Yankee 
Doo”—(I have two Yankee Doodils.)-—‘* Non pui 
mesta”—tres bien !” 

“ Star Spangled banner !” shouted somebody 
in the crowd. 

“ Vat you sai?” enquired Bochsa. 

“ Star Spangled Banner”’— 

ITe 


He stepped quietly down from 


Monsieur didn’t understand. was a little 

hard of hearing. 

the rostrum, and approached one of the aisles. 
“Ze zhentilman vil plees step in de front”—but 

the stranger declined. 

me, I must 

The 


a roar followed the 


‘If ze zhentilman eannot come to 


come to him,” continued Monsieur. audi- 


ence took “the cue,”—and 


announcement, pending which, the stranger made 
his appearance. A round of applause greeted him 
as he passed to the foot of the passage way where 
stood Monsicur, in attituded most provokingly 
grave, waiting for further explanation. 

* Vat you sai, sair?” 

“The Star-Spangled Banner, I want.” 

‘* Scar-tangie bannair!—a, ha!—N’comprende 
Monsicur.” 

“ Not Sear-Strangled, Sir, Star-Spangled Ban. 
ner.” 

Ze Bannair—Oui I un’erstan—Ze flag.” 

“ Yes, yes—the Flag of the United States.” 

“ Yas, sair. 
is, I do not recollec’ him, 


know him ?” 


Zat 
zac ly— Monsieur, you 


I remember him, ver mooch. 


“ Why yes, to be sure—every body knows the 
Star Spangled Banner.” 
* Tres bicn, Monsieur! Every Yankee shentil- 


man vissel. You sal vissle him in my ear!” 
Another shout went up from the audience, but 

the gentleman, nothing abashed, placed his mouth 

at the side of Rochsa’s head, and commenced 


whisteling the “ Star Spang!ed Banner” most 


philosophically, amid the convulsions of the audi- 
ence, who could not find this scene upon the bills 
of the evening! 

“Tres bien—Monsieur !” 


shouted Bochsa— 


* elegant—superh !—Monsicur, you yon ver’ fine 


| musician—lI sal play ze Scar-Tuangled Bannair, 


vis mooch pleasur!” and mounting the platform, 


commenced introduction to the 


several themes proposed, which was followed by 


with a grand 


some highly finished and exquisitely performed 


variations upon the melodies sent up, not forgetting 
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his two. ‘ Yankee Doodils”—always so certain | 


a favorite. 

On a sudden—a crash of harmony leaped from 
the harp-strings, which took the audience by sur- 
prise! An instant’s rest followed—when our own 
beautiful, national air, the “ Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” was produced, with a most brilliant accom- 
paniment, which “ brought down the house.” 

Bochsa was satisfied—his friends was satisfied 
—the audience were satisfied—and the splendid 


had. My poor nephew Ike was one of these. He 


| borrowed three hundred dollars of a friend once, 


t 


' says his friend. 


‘ and when his friend come to dun Ike for the mon- 


ey, he said to him, ‘ Ike, when I lent you that air 
money, I had sich confidence in ye, I would 
a let ye had a thousand dollars jest as soon as the 
three hundred” ‘ You would?’ saidIke ‘ Yes,’ 


; dollars,” exclaimed Ike, adding. ‘Jest my luck.’ ” 


harpists left the stage, (with a quict smirk at the 


corner of his mouth) amid a perfect storm of ap- 
plause !—Boston Times. 

— 7D) © Geto —— 

A YANKEE WIT. 

A YANKEE, traveling in the Southern States, 
stopped at an inn for the night. He saw his horse 
well lodged in a barn, and entered house, where he 
found a party of Southern gentleman assembled on 
their return from a horse race. ‘The Yankee dur- 
ing the evening amused the company with jokes. 

In the morning, on preparing to mount his horse 
to resume his journey, he found him too lame to 
proceed any further. In this dilemma, the South- 
erners met him in the yard, where they were pre- 
paring to mount some of their fine racers, 
one of the Southerners to the Yankee, 


Says 


Having related her nephew's misfortune, the old 


lady sunk into an illimitably profound cogitation | 


| on the capriciousness of luck. 


“ My friend, we have heard much of Yankee | 


wits and tricks ; do show us a trick before you 
leave us.” 

The Yankce attempted to assure them that he 
was not witty, nor had any tricks to exhibit, but 
in vain. 

Whicreupon he says, “ Well, gentiemen, if you 


insist upon it, I will show you a trick. Let any 


of you start as he pleases, and I will bet you a five 


spot, that I will ran and jump up behind.” 
‘« Done,” cried several voices at once. 


One rider immediately set forward at speed. He | 


found no Yankee on the crupper behind him He 


stopped to claim the bet; but then discovered that } 


the Yankee had run after him—on his starting— 
for a few rods, and afterwards continued jumping 


up in the air; he was“ jumping up behind.” It | 


was decided that the Yankee had won the bet. 


«“ Who could not do that ?” exclaimed the mor- | 


tified Southerner, as he forked over the money. 


* You can’t,” said the Yankee. 


——° ED © Gato — 
EFFECTS OF NOT KNOWING FRENCH. 
Nor long after the general peace, when all 
classes of English travellers, learned and unlearned, 
polished and unpolished, flocked to the continent, 
in search of the classical and the picturesque, one 


of these pilgrims met a companion, sitting in a 
state of most woeful despair, and apparently near 


the last agonies, by the side of one of the moun- 
tain lakes of Switzerland. 
inquired the cause of his suffering. 

“ Oh,” said the latter,” “ I was very hot and 
thirsty, and took a large draught of the clear water 
of the lake, and then sat down on this stone to 
eonsult my guide book. 
found there that the water of this lake is very 


poisonous! ! O! I am a gone man—I feel it run- | 


ning all over me. I have only a few minutes to 
live! Remember me to 


*« Let me see the guide book,” said his friend. 





ORY. 


* Then I have lost seven hundred | 


patched a lad among them for a slice of beef— 
After a very long time the Jad returned, and placed 
the beef before theguest. ‘* Are you,” said the gen- 
tleman,“ the lad that took away my plate for this 
| beef?’ * Yes sir.” “ Bless me !” returned the hungry 
wit, ‘* how you have grown since !” 


} 
| 


— 5D ¢ Geto — 


; Lorp Brovenam hoped to see the day when 
every man in the United Kingdom could read 
Bacon. “ It would be much more to the purpose,” 
| said Consert, “ if his Lordship could use his. in- 
| fluence to see that every man in the Kingdom 
' could eat bacon.” 


— 38D 4 Gato 
An Answer.—A pedegogue in Berkshire, not 


long since, inquired “* what part of speech is Oh ! 
and Ah! or, what is an Interjection?” ‘The 


‘lad not knowing the knight of the rod attempted 


to illustrate by again asking, “what should you 


, Say ifa man seized you violently by the arm?” 


With great anxiety, he | 


To my astonishment, I | 


Turning to the passage, he found—“ L’eau du | 


ac est bien poissoneuse’—« yt .%, ; ; 
tec oot Sien-p the water of the , said a financier at breakfast. 


lake abounds in fish.” 
“ Ts that the meaning of it?” 
* Certainly.” 


“* Why I should tell him to let me alone, darna- 
tion quick! 
— 95D @ Cato — 

A Neero’s Incenurry.—* Go down to the 
store,” said a lady, recently, to a negro servant, 
' and buy me a spool of No. 100 cotton.” In a 
| Short time the servant returned, and handing two 
| spools to her, said—* ‘They had no No. 100 cot- 
ton, so I bought two fifties !” 


— a) @ Go — 
* I’m glad this coffee don’t owe me anything,” 


“Why ?” grumbled 


his wife. ‘* Cause I don’t believe it would ever 


settle.’—Salem Obs. 


*« T never was better,” said the dying man, leap. 
ing up, with a countenance radiant as the sun on } 


a fine May morning. Then extending his arm in 


5 
the true long-bow style—** There’s muscle ;” he 


cut a series of capers over the grass that would | 


have done honor to a Vestris. 

“* What would have become of you,” said his 
friend, * if I had not met you?” 

** ] should have died of imperfect knowledge of 


_ the French language.” 


*1'll bet you my horse of that my lad; here 


There start ahead.” 
The Yankee mounted the horse, and set forward 


mount him. 


ata steady pace. But just as the Southerner had 


run forward some rods, and was about to jump up 


behihd, to his infinite chargin he saw the Yankee 
face about, riding with his back to tha _horse’s 
head! ‘The Southerner looked fire brands and dag- 
gers—and continued to look, until the Yankee and 
his horse were out of sight. And he has never 
seen either of them since. 
-—0 83D @ Cato — 
PARTINGTONIANS. 

* Wuarever our fortin is,” said Mrs. Partington, 
* even if itis bad, it is best for us to grin and bear 
it like men. 


Some people are born with silver spoons in_ their 


It is queer how it works, to be sure. 


inouths, and others with large cokynut ladles with 
walnut handles ; some folks makes money without 


\ turning hand, and others loses it in the same way ; 


! some folks loses money that they have worked hard 


for, and others loses a great deal that they never 


— 03355 © Geo — 
ANECDOTE OF WALTER SCOTT. 


Ie was going on with great glee (says Irving) | 


to relate an anecdote of laird Macnab, ** who, poor 
fellow !” said he, “ is dead and gone—” 

“ Why, Mr. Scott,” exclaimed his wife, “ Mac- 
nab’s not dead, is he ?” 


“ Faith, my dear,” replied Scott, with humorous | 


gravity, “if he’s not dead, they’ve done him 
great injustice—for they’ve buried him !” 
—— aD Co — 

A Srank or Love.—We never despair of the 
man who has one spark of generous love in his 
bosom. We care not what his affectious cluster 
around, an aged mother or an infant child, a 
majestic tree or an humble flower—we know he is 
not entirely lost to humanity—he cannot be totally 
depraved. We could trust him and could feel 
happy in his socicty. 

— 5 ¢ Cano 


A GenTLeman dining at a fashionable house, 
were seryants were few and very far between, dis- 


} $1.00; J. P. Swanzey, N. H. 85,00; N.C 
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Letters Containing Remittanees, 


Received at this Office,ending Wedne sday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 


R. W. Chenango Fork, N. Y. $1.00; A. W.N. Earlville, 
N. Y. $5.00; A.C. Syracuse, N. Y.$1,00; J.B Berlin, Ms. 
F. & F. F. F. 
New Orleans, La $2.00: J. 1. Edwards, N. Y.$1,00; N. 8. 
R. Guilford, N. Y. 1,00; L. P. Plymouth, le. 81,00; M. V. 
V. Lodi, N.Y. $1,00; A.M. Burdett, N. ¥. $1.00; L. KE. 8. 
York, N. Y.$1,00; A. K. Westville, Ct. $1,000; W. W.G, 
Halsey Valley, N. Y.$5,00; W. W. Halsey Valley, N. Y. 
$1,00; J. W. Royalton, Vt. $1,00; W.1I. Jr. Monroe, N. J. 


© 80,50. 
—o-D-@ O2et-— 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 16th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Fisher, Mr. Loring &. 
Williams, to Mary 8. daughter of Z. Snyder, Esq. all of this 
{ city. 

At Coxsackie, on the 16th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Searles, Mr. 
Joseph C. Tiffany, of Baltimore, Md. to Miss Amanda Cuyler, 
daughter of Walter 8. Stoughtenburgh, Esq. of the former 


ylace. 
” -— 0482 Cs — 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 28th ult. infant child of Simeon L. and 
{ Phebe Ann Coffin. 
On the 22d ult. Conradt Sharp, aged 52 years. 
On the 19th ult. Wm. H. son of John and Lavinia Shaver, 
aged 5 years and 19 days. 
On the 26th ult. Harrison, son of John and Elizabeth Best, 
aged 7 years, 1 months, and 13 days. 


While my body lies sweetly sleeping, 


Lio, k i : 
Cease, dear parents, Cease your weeping, 
You must bow and kiss et 
Ar id me heavenly spirits meetmg 
‘I nin one celes ee ry 
In songs of praises to my G 1, 
At Cairo, Greene Co. on the Mth ult. Duncan Satherland. 


Also onthe 19th ult. James 
Josiah and Jane Sutherland, aged 2 years. 


At Galveston, Texas, on the Ist October, of the Yellow 
Fever, John B. Hudson, formerly of this city, in the 27th year 
of his age 

At Granville, Washington Co. on the 30th Ss pt. Cornelia 


L,. only daughter of Isaac J. and Laura F. Vail, aged 7 years, 
6 months and 8 days. 


Sutherland, twin children of 
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Strove to catch the straws she wove so dexterously. 
The ark at length was finished! It was 

Placed upon the floor of that rude mud 
Walled cottage where they sat, and bowing 
Low beside it, the sad mother prayed— 

Prayed till her tones grew tremulous, 

And on her brow the moisture lay, like beaded 
Drops of summer dew. Ter earnestness 
Seemed to bring down a blessing, for she 

Rose with a less troubled look, and pressed 
Her infant to her throbbing heart, and there 
Sung it to rest. When its sweet breath came 
Thick, and its long, sunny curls, were growing 


~~ 





Had left the bright blue orb, and rolled half 
Down the rosy cheek—the dimpled hands clenched 
The coarse linen tight. 

“Thou need'st not weep my little 
One,” the tender princess said, then folding 
It beneath her silvery veil, she stood 
Up there amid her maiden train, and 


re 





Vowed henceforth to be a mother to it 


Upon her child, and yet the countenance 
Was hard in its expression as the marble 
Rock—no word of fond caress came through the 
Thin, pale lips—no light of sweet affection 
Brightened up the downcast eye. 

Years sped 
And in the palace there was seen a noble 
Boy, playing with toys, and making the high 
Arches of the royal roof ring all day long with 
His glad voice. His cart—his horse —bis tiny 
Whip were there, and in his lonely play a 
Mimic brick-pile oft he luid, as he had 
Seen the Herbews do at their sad tasks. But 


And thou art filled with sadness, 
Hope on, another day may bring 
Long gleams of future gladness ; 
The darkness which bedims our way, 
Like cloudlets of the morning, 
Darken the while but to enhance 
‘The beauty of the dawning ; 


ee en 





{ { And sadness though it oft doth come, 
{ In its hour of need, “ and on these Hebrew j Abideth not forever, 
| Temples yet may rest” she said “ the Egyptian Life’s darkest shadows oft depart, 
, Crown—these filthy rags shall be displaced } And leave a brighter future ;— 
For purple robes! Bring me a nurse! quick ! ; Then falter not, but firm and strong of heart, 
’ Quick!" { Hope on, in heaven relying, ; 
} Forth from a neighboring copse a fair | And all thy sorrows will depart, } 
eS S } Haired damsel came, and told of one, “ who ‘ And thou wilt cease thy sighing. i 
{ © Pil g 1m al , PP Oe t r ye H Sure,’ she said “ would serve her Royal Highness Flint, Mich. 1847. E. H. H. { 
; Well.” 
} Forthe Rural! Repository. ‘ “ Let her be sought!" the pri . A whi ‘ ; 
5 ; ‘ rught ! princess cried, while f 
} SCRIPTURE PAINTING, NO. I. High she tossed in her own hands the child, { New Volume, September, 1847. ; 
} MOSES. ‘ And smiled to hear its crow of wild delight, - ~ . a } 
> And see its golden ringlets stream out on f > 
BY CATHERINE WEBB BARBER. } | 
; The air.—A pale young Hebrew woman came , 
A Hesrew mother sat, weaving a basket With humble curtesy, to know “ her Majesty's { ] , 
Of green rushes, and each strand, ere it was High will,” and listened with a careless air 
~ ‘ pom ae . j ” ® . " 
Plaited in, was moistened by a tear. } While she was charged to nurse the of. 24, Commencing Sept. 25, 1547. 
4 Her blue-eyed infant lay upon a mat , Foundling well, and care fur it as though it was ; 
Low by heer feet, and ever and encn ae ~ on ? ad EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 
Its rose-bud mouth was parted by a smile What mockery! within that humble Price $1—Clubs from 50 to 75 Cents. 
Woke by the rustling of its mother's work, Bosom, beat a heart burning with love, and THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 
And forth it stretched its dimpled hands, and Yearning there to pour its priceless tenderness ; Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 


Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty- Fourth Volume of the Rurat 
Repository will be issued on Saturday the 25th of Septem- 
ber, 1847. 

The * Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 
families of our country and is bailed as a welcome visitor, by 
allthat have favored us with their patronage. It hns stood 
the test of more than a score of years ; amid the many chan- 
ges that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, whilst 
hundreds of a similar character have perished, our humble 
Rural has coutinued on. from year to year, until it is the Oldest 
Literary Paper in the United States, 


GORPATIONS, 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will he published every 


sent as soon as possible to the publisher. 
7 No subscription received for less than one year. All 


‘ the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
{ year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 


WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1847. 


Kr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respectfully re & 


| quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a notice 


’ and receive Subscriptions. 
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Damp about its neck, she wrapped it in ' - : other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 

c P li nd 1 id it in a “en From these spurts, his princess-mother called nuinbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to, 

aes inen, and laid i ° et ci Him oft, and from its place took dowa her the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 

She had made, then clasping it in both her Hauglity father’s crown, and placed it on his embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
Hands, she took her journey to the river's ; a , will be one of the neatest, cheapest, and best literary papers ; 
Bank ’ eenin & chndeeslt ani Ghbie he ' Sunny curls, and put the golden sceptre | in the country. ‘ ; 
° y ok, . 3 > 
“ in . : . ad " es ges j [n his tiny hand, and then she and her T E R M S } 

: y er fringes to the ; : 
Tall wi en — re on re Maidens laughed out-right, to see with what . : a . , 
Soft south wind, she laid her burden down, aud ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We : 
Blastened back with scteesine tain, wendasin } A mimic dignity he wore his borrowed have a few copies ofthe 11th, 12th, 16th, 17th, Ikth, 19th, + 
ws é ees 5 Honors even then. Or, to the banquet 20th, 2ist, and 23d volumes, and any one sending fur the 24th * 
How long ce infant would lay still, in Room they led him forth, aud the proud ‘ ie mgt os = 1 te rg de, ey = ow of these volumes t 
‘ - = 2 ] ¢ san) as that voluine, 
? Slumber's soft can ' , Courtiers who had hopes of winning the sweet ‘ ; 
x e ; , , 
j on one poe . dof } Princess’ sinile, would stroke his head, and praise Clubs ! Clubs ! Clubs ! Clubs ! ! } 
5 Gates there came a royal train!—a ban - } The matchless beauty of her Hebrew child. ‘ , : ? 
i Maidens, with their young brows bound with flowers. i . . All those who will send us the following amounts in one ? 
, : fe ge jf But from these pleasures the proud boy would remittance, shall receive as stated below, viz: } 
; Their white robes fluttering in the freshening } , 4 eeaiiatiinal ell ; pe, , ‘ : } 
. “lh { urn, and veuture forth alone to where a Four Copies for $3.00 | Twenty Four Copiesfor#15,00 + 
, ter ringing like the {F T j pies for#15, , 
aan “ theie ow ne ng ‘ eng Bowed down woman tuiled beneath her Seven do. $5.00 Thirty do, 18,00 > 
) , a ? ‘ Te q T -Fiy 

{ se wgrted rece 4 . a a mee } Load of brick, aud throw his plump white arms re “. do. $7.00 rhisty Five do. $20.00 § 
There, the heiress of proud Egypt's throne. Her : Fifteen do. $10,00 | Ferty do. e200 } 
Form was statelier than the rest, her robes ; Ascund hes withased ast G80 50 Ute } Twenty do. $13,00 , Fifty do. $25,00 } 
Ww sal 4} at ride inated { Golden curls flow o’er her breast, and nestle t t t > 
ere richer, and her air was p Z , | G 4 
n her fund caress, and listen to her tales Tre u emen Ss to gen 5 , 
ith gruce and merriment. As she stopped j . ‘ 4 
, it lad aaa’ eatin enbtenh die Pi } Of Hebrew wrongs, until he vowed to scorn i Those who send $5 or $7, fora Club, can have one of the ; 
j se at , ‘te ’ elled Sader t The silken fetters which would bind him to { above mentioned ene (gratis ;) those who send $10, or ; 
ilver drops upon her jew « %, ‘ . 5 Oo; ‘ 3 . 4 
ps uy J £ { A court, and free—with God's great help—his $15, two; those who send $20, three ; and those who send } 
? A sweet laugh broke from the band, and one by ‘ { $25 or over, four. , 
\ Sen tien tneeh hen chet, ond { Mother and her people from the galling { . , 
) nD y dashed the spray about, anc 1 : : . . : 
} 8! on the s ’ ubl les rose and Yoke of bondage which they wore. Now is the time to Subscribe. i 

1 as tly nowy ) vies TO t >, a ; : P 

? ; : Ho! leader Any Person who will send the amount affixed to either of 
{ Burst in rainbow dyes. Of God's chosen people, didst t! dre i the following works, we will send it and the Repository for ' 
But lo! the princess : “ co ) ’ aoe didst thou sig { one yenr, thus giving the Repository for nothing. The Books 

i , , ‘ 2"en then that higher honors waited thee can be sent tu them by Mail, for about 40 Cents, or an order 
uses in her graceful sports, and lifts her { : am by Mu ibe Cents, of an ) 
} Pe ’ Fd , po Than earthly courts can give the idols of on the publisher in New-Y ork. SEARS’ PICT. DESCRIP. > 
? Finger, while her maidens cluster thick about } Their bes vt ase 2.7! pe renen )} OF GREAT BRITIAN AND IRELAND, 550 pages, Illus. 
} With silent wonder in their eyes, or whisper { v —_ —- wv * —~ _ ; , - , trated with Several Hundred Engravings, retail price $2.50; > 
{ on ; ’ Jpon Mount Sinui with the dread, the ‘ INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 600 pages, Splen- | 
; To each other that a strange sound just now 2 fag A Lk pages, 3 » 8 
\ Came from out the iow. lon ’ ; Living God, and 'mid its smoke and thunder } = TRY mot a PICTORIAL FAMILY : 
n om out the w ° { ARY 6 ons: Catedtideed « map tig , 
¢ ; Bear his written laws unto a guilty f LIBR, Ra . oo, Se ished! be ich Beantiful Engra , 
It comes again ! i Wrestd tT , ag . fclead } vings, $2.50; PIC TORIAL HIST. OF THE AMERICAN ' 

. ; . ; !—Thou who wert led, ** by pillar of clou } REVOLUTION, 450 pages. containing Several Hundred 
sobbing sound like childl grief. ” = ; 4 roti A SP Po. (f 
A aed pes childhood’s g ; By day,” by “pillar of fire by night,”’ through ; Engravings. $2.00; PICTORIAL SUNDAY BOOK. 600 } 
Some Hebrew $ Fort ene of tell-Bhassh a lied { pages. Illustrated by Numerous Landscape Scenes, $2.50; + 
Mother hath here hid her child!” the princess sy lh nani aii be | NEW AND COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE BIBLE, 
Said in troubled tones, and on each blooming i And manna-fed! } 700 pages, Beautifully Hlustrated, 3,00; BIBLE Bi GR A- 3 
, . ° i JLa Fayette, Mia. 1847. ) PHY, 500 pages, contgining Several Hundred Engruvings, ; 
; Cheek, pity was seen to take the place of { . $2.50; WONDERS OF THE WORLD, 600 pages, with ; 
Fear. Down to the willow glen they turned 4 03320 6 Co — $ Numerous mp ae F 4 r ; ’ 
_— ty ; $ Any town that will send us the most subscribers. forthe ° 
; Their eager feet, and forth a maiden with ‘ Forthe Rural Repository. ¢ 24th volume, shall be entitled to the 25th volume for balf > 
, Her own white hand, drew the rude ark. } : ‘ ) price, each subscriber in such town to receive the Repository } 
“ The babe { HOPE ON. : during that year for half the sum paid forthe 24th volume. ~ — * 
‘ Looked up and smiled.” A crystal tear ‘ Hore on, though care thy heart oppress, Numes of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptionto be } 
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